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Such is the gloomy picture of Post -Aristotelian and modern ideals, 
drawn by one who, though otherwise free from Scholastic preposses- 
sions, appears to hold that Aristotle was, — if not the only, — at any 
rate the last philosopher really worthy of the name. But it is to be 
remembered that "Reason in Science" is a subject that has only 
recently engaged the attention of this gifted writer ; and it is to be 
hoped that the pessimism so frankly expressed may be in part dis- 
pelled, when the author becomes more familiar with and sympathetic 
toward what, for better or for worse, have come to be recognized as 
the essential problems of Modern Philosophy. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Volkerpsychologie : Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsgesetze 
von Sprache, Mythus undSitte. Zweiter Band, Mythus und Religion. 
Erster Teil. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1905. — pp. xi, 617. 

In this first part of a treatise on the psychology of myth and religion, 
we have a further instalment of Wundt's monumental work begun 
several years ago with a voluminous treatise on the psychology of 
language. The professed aim of 'Volkerpsychologie,' it should be 
remembered, is primarily psychological, to develop insight into psy- 
chological processes rather than to set to rights the sciences which 
furnish the material for the study by the application to the phenomena 
of psychological principles already elsewhere established. Still it is 
Wundt's view that the problems of these other sciences cannot all be 
satisfactorily solved without psychology, notably the genetic problems ; 
and it is clear from his method that he considers the principles to be 
applied already in part at least established elsewhere, namely, in ex- 
perimental psychology. The processes here in question are those of 
the myth-making imagination. Myths are evidently the product of 
the imagination, or phantasy, as Wundt prefers to call it, and the 
question is, What is the nature of this function ? What light is thrown 
upon it by the phenomena of the myth, and what light does an under- 
standing of its nature throw on the origin and development of myths? 
The present part deals only with the making of myths, leaving, it is 
to be presumed, the treatment of their development in religion to the 
part to follow. 

Before dealing with the mythologic imagination proper, Wundt 
devotes two chapters to, first, the imagination (phantasy) in general, 
and, second, the aesthetic imagination. The elaborate chapter of 
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nearly four hundred and fifty pages on the latter topic is a sort of psy- 
chologic history of art, conceived as a history of the development of 
the imagination, and should prove of special interest to students of 
psychological aesthetics, who, unless their attention were called to it, 
would very likely not suspect so important a contribution to their dis- 
cipline in a work dealing with myth and religion. The intimate con- 
nection between art and mythology is conceived as due to the fact 
that both express the activity of the imagination, and that the history 
of art affords a picture of man's views of life, such as mythology and 
religion preeminently contain, evoked by the interaction of impres- 
sions from the outer world and the inner stirrings of man's mind. 
Hence the need of art to express the motives of myth and religion, 
and of the latter to enable art to express the full content of human life. 

In the first chapter a conception of the imagination is developed 
on an experimental study of its elementary functions in perceptions of 
space and time relations and their contents, showing the inevitable 
modification of the given by subjective factors, and on an examination 
of the play and drawings of children. The general result is that 
imagination contains nothing that is not reducible to normal mental 
functions. This, then, becomes the guiding principle of the whole 
treatment, that the productive imagination, even in its highest achieve- 
ments, is only an intensification, or exaltation, of normal mental func- 
tions. These functions are those of impression, assimilation, and 
apperception, with the emotional excitements and impulses involved. 
The latter, indeed, the emotional and impulsive factors, play a lead- 
ing role in the process. For the essence of the imagination is defined, 
according to Wundt, — this appears as the conclusion of the study of 
it in its more elementary forms, — by two principles : ( i ) ' enlivening 
apperception,' including what recent psychologists have designated by 
'Einfiihlung,' the projection into the object of the observer's self in 
such sort that he feels one with it; and (2) the power of illusion 
to enhance feeling. By the former of these principles is explained 
the origin of the works of the imagination, by the latter their tremen- 
dous influence. Both, it is held, affect the mental life in all its forms 
and at every stage of its development. 

The characteristic of the mythologic (mythopoetic) imagination is 
that in it the principle of ' Einfiihlung ' is carried to an extreme. Here 
there is such a projection of feelings, emotions, and impulses into 
objects that they are not merely apperceived with a moderate degree 
of liveliness, but actually appear themselves animated and personal 
beings. It is of the very essence of Wundt's theory to conceive this 
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personification as the immediate and direct way in which, under the 
given psychological conditions, the objects are apperceived, and to 
regard it as but a heightened form of that projection of subjective feel- 
ings into objects which appears in the most elementary forms of 
imagination, and again, on a higher level, in aesthetic 'Einfiihlung.' 
He rejects every theory of the myth which would import into it in its 
origin an element of reflection, as though its content were originally 
conceived as a symbol or as a primitive scientific theory. The char- 
acteristic of all original mythological ideas, he insists, is to appear as 
immediately given reality. It is not, accordingly, a ' theory ' to the 
primitive man that the image seen in a dream, or that the last breath 
of the dying, is the soul of the person represented or seen, but imme- 
diately apprehended fact. This fact of immediately given reality is 
the primum movens of all further construction. With it is connected, 
in the second place, the unrestrained power of association, unrestrained 
because its inhibitions only come from more developed thought. 
Thus the quality of animated reality attached to the first object may 
be attached to other objects associated with it ; the soul-breath is 
associated with moving clouds, animated clouds with the flight of 
birds, with departing ships, with the rising and setting sun, etc. 
Hence the myths of the bird of death, the ship of souls, and the vari- 
ous myths connecting souls with the sun. The associations aroused 
include those that obtain between the subjective feelings and impulses 
and the objective contents of consciousness. The resultant of the 
fusion and assimilation of the objective and subjective elements is 
apperception. The three complex factors into which the mythologic 
imagination is resolved are, accordingly, impression (of objective 
reality), association, and apperception. These, however, denote not 
separable factors, but one and the same process in three aspects. The 
process is called an impression, when we more particularly consider 
the associations between the new elements entering consciousness ; 
association in the narrower sense, when we consider the connections of 
these elements with previous experiences of the same consciousness ; 
apperception, when we consider the combination of all these factors 
in one resulting function of consciousness (p. 589). 

This view of the myth as the immediate content of an apperception 
in which subjective qualities are so projected into the object as liter- 
ally to animate and personify it, is supplemented by the view that it 
is the product, not of the individual, but of the general, community 
consciousness. Even if we assume that it originated with an individual, 
it must lose its individual character and be adopted by the community 
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as an adequate expression of its thoughts, feelings, and interests in 
order to figure as a myth. This is what distinguishes it, according to 
Wundt, from poetry. Poetry is the product of individuals and bears 
the marks of its individual authorship. The myth is the product of 
the soul of the community. This distinction enables us at times to 
analyze out the original mythical element in a myth from later accre- 
tions and modifications. Where, for example, the myth appears in 
the form of a story with particular local or temporal setting, as in 
theogonic and cosmological myths, there, thinks Wundt, we may 
safely assign to the individualized part of it an individual origin. 
But it is impossible to draw any hard and fast distinction. As long 
as poetry remains on mythological ground, the only difference between 
myth and poetry is that the latter, as an individual creation, carries 
out in a connected way what the mythologic imagination had begun 
in looser images (p. 616). Similar allowances must be made for the 
symbolic elements in a given myth ; for, while insisting that the 
myth proper has no sort of symbolic character at the beginning, 
Wundt regards it as equally important to note that it carries with it a 
tendency to become symbolic. 

The work shows all the masterly qualities that we have learned to 
expect in a writing of Wundt's and gains in interest as it advances. 
We may complain perhaps of its length, and fancy that the same thing 
might in many cases have been said in fewer words ; and we may 
regret that, in propounding a theory of the myth, the argument at 
that special point should remain so much in the abstract and so little 
avail itself of concrete illustrations. This latter defect, if it be one, 
may perhaps be remedied in the part still to be published. Mean- 
while we may cordially recognize the great value of an attempt to find 
in the tangled labyrinth of mythology the operation of nothing but 
recognized psychological processes. To be sure, Wundt's solvent 
' apperception ' will not seem equally satisfactory to all readers. 
Granting the normal tendency to 'Einfiihlung,' one may still ask why 
some objects are mythically apperceived, apperceived, that is, as ani- 
mated and personal, and not all ; why, for example, some stones are 
made fetiches, and not all stones indiscriminately. Or is every 
object at first apperceived in this way ? Wundt seems to say that it 
is. Genetically, he says, mythological apperception comes first, then 
aesthetic, finally ordinary ' transcendental ' apperception, an order 
which philosophy is wont to reverse (pp. 580 f.). This, no doubt, 
offers a consistent theory, but is it uniformly the fact ? As to apper- 
ception itself, it appears throughout this work primarily as a unifying 
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function. The Kantian doctrine is criticised, but the term ' tran- 
scendental ' is allowed to remain as indicating that the apprehension is 
an act of will which carries over into the object the unity which is a 
fundamental characteristic of the subject, and in this sense appercep- 
tion is regarded as an irreducible logical postulate. But, in actual 
mental life, this form of apperception is always mixed up with the forms 
of the like function possessing richer content. ^Esthetic feelings are 
constantly being interjected into the normal course of our objective 
perceptions, and this aesthetic apperception may pass into mythologic 
(p. 581). It itself, finally, is described as an 'act of will,' but also 
as the resultant of the associations between the different elements of 
the content, a function comprehending alike the objective contents 
and the feeling-elements of the consciousness (p. 589). This is pre- 
sumably not quite the same as the old associationist doctrine, though 
the language suggests something not essentially different. That 
' apperception ' should be at once an ' act of will ' and a resultant 
of associations may be consistent with Wundt's peculiar terminology, 
which enables him, e. g. , to define an act of will as a sudden change 
of content in idea and feeling terminating an emotion ( Grundriss, p. 
215), but it is a little perplexing to the average student. And it is 
perhaps a little unfortunate, that what appears to be so characteristically 
a process of fusion and assimilation of contents of present conscious- 
ness with organized material and impulses of preexisting dispositions, 
should have to be described by a term so implicated with the sugges- 
tions of an antiquated psychological theory. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



